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have placed the date of the "old Romish symbol" before the middle 
of the second century, a reason for hope. 

Dr. Dorholt has our thanks for an interesting and informing 
volume. The research is extensive and, we judge, accurate. The 
material is given with just enough fulness to convey each author's 
principal contention. While in itself the present work is thus valu- 
able, it will, we trust, be much more valuable when it becomes a part 
of that treatise upon the whole subject for which it has done much to 
make us desirous. RoBERT Kerr Eccles 

Bowling Green, O. 



Apologie du Christianisme. Par Aloys Berthoud, Professeur 
a l'ecole de theologie de l'oratoire, Geneve. Lausanne : 
Georges Bridel & C ie , 1898. Pp. x + 663. Fr. 10. 

This work, like Bovon's Dogmatique (reviewed in this Journal, 
Vol. I, pp. 1082 ff.), is a product of contemporary Swiss Protestantism, 
and exhibits much of the same breadth of spirit which characterized 
that. It is, however, unlike that work in being an almost pure product 
of French thinking. But little acquaintance with the course of Ger- 
man thought is manifested upon its pages, and scarcely a reference 
is made to any German writer. But the book is not to be condemned 
hastily for such a fact. It is not an ignorant or a careless book. It 
takes a broad range and discusses the subject thoroughly. It is thus a 
proof of the common diffusion of certain great bodies of thought, both 
in opposition to Christianity and in defense of it, which are found in 
every land and meet everyone who deals with religion either in a prac- 
tical or a theoretical way. 

The discussion is divided into three parts, the first treating of 
Christianity and the human soul, or the moral necessity of the Chris- 
tian fact ; the second, of Christianity and science, or the possibility of 
the Christian fact ; the third, of Christianity and history, or the reality 
of the Christian fact. This division makes it evident at once that the 
line of defense of Christianity is to follow the universal modern tend- 
ency among those who are now most successful at apologetics, and to 
emphasize the worth of Christianity in itself and its dignity as one of 
the great forces of the world. The treatment is full and good, with- 
out being striking or specially original. The style lacks the simplicity 
and directness in which the French generally excel, being somewhat 
involved, so as to render it difficult to get immediately at the thought 
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of the writer. As a whole, the work is eminently respectable, without 
deserving the epithet of great; but, were there not so many other 
manuals of apologetics, possessed of the same excellencies as this, it 
would be impossible to withhold from it the more flattering designa- 
tion. 

In the introduction, Christianity is defined as "the religion 
which has for its object the person and work of Jesus Christ." " The 
intervention of God in Christ for the elevation of fallen humanity, 
such is, in two words, the gospel." Though he expressly distinguishes 
between Christianity and confessional dogmatics, our author takes his 
stand with what would be called in this country evangelical orthodoxy, 
and maintains it to the end. The first part is divided into three books, 
of which the first discusses "the needs of the human soul." The 
"religious sentiment," its reality and normal character, are defended, 
particularly against Spencer. Then the postulates of the conscience, 
particularly its affirmation of "the absolute supremacy of the moral 
world," are developed. " Man cannot gain union with God except by 
the path of obedience to duty." Hence the knowledge of sin, the 
reality and profound significance of which are ably defended against 
every form of palliation. Hence "the necessity of redemption." A 
chapter follows upon "the rights of the heart." 

These ultimate needs of the soul must be satisfied, and a second 
book is devoted to the investigation of the heathen religions, to see 
whether they are capable of performing the task. They are reviewed 
as to their teachings upon the idea of God, the problem of evil, and 
the belief in a future life. The section upon the idea of God is one 
of the most valuable in the book. Berthoud exposes the errors of the 
method which seeks to explain the most primitive condition of men by 
the help of the savages of our own day, whom he rightly denominates 
" degenerate peoples." " Monotheism was a revelation of the religious 
life, a conscious, heroic return to the primitive intuition of the divine 
spirit." The deficiencies of the heathen conception of God, even of 
the most elevated, are exposed with a fine and careful analysis. Egypt 
sunk into prevailing polytheism because " the supreme God was there 
conceived, not as a living and concrete reality, but as an incompre- 
hensible abstraction." Aristotle's God produces the world without 
knowing it and without willing it. Plato still lingered in the bonds 
of polytheism, his supreme God was neither the creator nor infinite, 
his religion totally unfitted to become a popular religion. 

When the inadequacy of the heathen religions has thus been exhib- 
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ited, the third book can now proceed to show how Christianity does 
actually meet the needs of the soul. It delineates "the God of the 
Bible," exhibited by the incarnation as a God of love, the way of 
"salvation by faith," and "the consolations of the gospel." There is 
nothing here specially to remark, except to note the true evangelical 
tone of the whole. 

The second part now takes up the "possibility" of Christianity. 
In three books are successively handled the theory of knowledge, the 
Christian conception of the universe, and the supernatural. In antag- 
onism to positivism, a place is vindicated for the moral consciousness, 
which is made the organ of religious knowledge. Mystery exists in 
religion to preserve our moral liberty. Christian certainty rests ulti- 
mately upon the revelation by himself of God to the human spirit. 
Then there must come the experience of salvation, through the chan- 
nels of which knowledge of God and of divine realities will enter. In 
this Berthoud accords with Frank of Erlangen. 

In pursuing the second subhead, the author treats of the relations 
of the Bible and science, and comes to the usual conclusion among 
evangelicals of our day that these two come at the facts of the world 
from an altogether different point of departure, the Bible being con- 
cerned with their religious significance alone. "The problem of 
origins" leads to a discussion of "evolution," in respect to which 
the position taken is quite conservative. The plain fact of a gap 
in the evolution between the inanimate and the animate worlds is 
made to reinforce the strict creation of man. One feels in this dis- 
cussion the limitations which European theologians have put upon 
themselves by their general inattention to natural science. The Chris- 
tian conception of the universe is, finally, said to culminate in a 
"geocentric" view, which makes this earth, as the scene of the redemp- 
tion, of infinite value for the entire universe. 

The last book in this part, taking up the supernatural, vindicates by 
the usual arguments drawn from the personality of God and from the 
specific Christian experiences the possibility and the reality of the 
supernatural, including a stout defense of miracles. An interesting 
portion of this discussion is the section upon hypnotism, and allied 
phenomena, in which the morbid character of most of them is main- 
tained, quite in agreement with Podmore's discussion of the results 
arrived at by the Society for Psychical Research. 

The third part, discussing Christianity and history, is divided into 
three books, dealing with the history of Israel, the life of Jesus, and 
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the course of events since the conversion of Paul to our own day. I 
take time to note only the attempt made in the first book to arrive at 
an estimate of the true value of the higher criticism and its relation 
to the materials of dogmatics and apology. The question here is 
declared to be whether the biblical history, taken as a whole, is true. 
An antithesis exists between the results of the criticism and of the 
study of archaeology. While the former puts the date of the writings 
late and tends to rob them of their reliability, the latter is declaring 
more and more that their history is correct. Emphasizing, now, the 
consideration that lateness of composition does not necessarily destroy 
historic credibility, Berthoud tests the history of the book by what we 
know of other sources of history in Egypt, Assyria, and elsewhere. 
The result is the conformity to history of the tenth of Genesis, and 
of the story of Joseph, of the Exodus, and of the history of the Kings. 
With these main central points confirmed, the moral sincerity of the 
book, recording the faults of its chosen heroes and condemning them, 
is taken as sufficient proof of the total historic trustworthiness, mere 
details and minutiae aside. 

Thus the course of the apologetic argument is brought to its end. 
No one will read the book without profit, and a repeated study will 
increase the reader's respect for its fulness and worth. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 
Oakland, Cal. 



Das christliche Personlichkeitsideal, oder der Kern der 
christlichen Ethik auf psychologischer Grundlage. Ein 
Versuch von Pfarrer Ernst Kretschmer. Leipzig : Dorff- 
ling und Franke, 1897. Pp- 9^- M. 1.60. 

This essay presents in a very succinct form the essential features of 
Christian ethics. The author attempts to discover the fundamental 
law of character as contained in the Old and New Testaments, and, at 
the same time, to give a psychological analysis of its constructive 
factors. He marks out the limits of duty to God, neighbor, self, and 
nature, and within this outermost circle he clearly outlines the specific 
content of Christian life. 

He says the highest good of the Christian is God. This implies 
that likeness to the Father is the goal of all moral striving. This is 
not a mere objective standard or law of conduct, but has had a perfect 
realization in the Son of Man. Such perfection is accomplished in the 



